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NATIONALITY AND THE CASE OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

We once knew an English scholar who in his high classical mo- 
ments used to refer to the American people as barbarians — not, 
we hasten to add, employing the word in its modern sense of 
savages, but using it rather after the manner of the old Athenians, 
for whom the term barbarian meant simply a people without 
standards in life, in manners, and in that serene reflector of life 
and manners, in art. Now, although even in this restricted sense 
it would no doubt be unjust to impose the appellation on the 
modern cultivated citizen of New York or Boston, still in a gen- 
eral way, when applied to the nation as a whole, there is enough 
truth in the charge to give it a sting, — the sting being represented 
by the fact that while we as a people demonstrably have standards, 
they are so loose and indefinite as to be, in the region of art at 
least, practically inoperative, and nowhere more so than in the 
case of the art of letters. And so we come once more upon that 
perennially vexed question of American criticism, What is the 
matter with literature in this United States of ours ? 

To this question the answers have been many and various, but 
perhaps the favorite of them all has been provincialism. James 
Russell Lowell, we believe, was the first to bring the charge; 
and now here in recent years comes Colonel Roosevelt, urging us 
in that placid manner of his not to be counterfeits, not to be 
echoes, not to be servile worshippers at a foreign shrine, but to 
stand up on our own legs, original, unparalleled, archetypal, and, 
by George ! our own men, free and unafraid. 

The words of the second critic are certainly plain and direct 
enough, but even with our eye full on his message and awake to 
all its wisdom we confess it is difficult to see just how his direc- 
tions are to be followed. For to tell a writer to be original or a 
nation to be non-imitative is, if they are not already so by nature, 
much the same as bidding them get a new personality — a rather 
large order. Moreover, it may be questioned whether this over- 
whelming dread of provincialism is not itself the surest sign of 
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the evil it would avoid. Courageous men do not go about exhort- 
ing others to fear fear; intellectual men are not all a-tremble at 
the thought of stupidity; and it is not, we imagine, the wont of 
strong personalities to labor their minds with reflections on the 
pusillanimous. Such qualities as courage, intelligence, or strength 
would seem to inhere in their possessors by nature and habit ; 
they are not discussed, they are basic and taken for granted. And 
with regard to originality this is even more the case; so that if 
individuals or nations do not by force of their own innate powers 
strike out for themselves new and characteristic paths, it is indeed 
lamentable, but it is a lack that will never be made up by external 
advice or entreaty. 

As to the question itself, that there is something wrong with 
American literature, opinion seems to be fairly unanimous, and if 
we look at the facts in the case it is easy to see why it should be 
so. The United States as a distinct nation has now been in ex- 
istence nearly one hundred and fifty years, possessing, moreover, 
a discenible body of tradition extending back into the past much 
farther than that ; and yet when we inquire what contribution we 
have made in that period to the world's sum of beauty as em- 
bodied in literature, what writers of recognizable greatness we 
have produced, it is by no means flattering to discover that the 
list (exclusive, of course, of writers yet living and of those re- 
cently dead) hardly extends beyond the names of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Whitman, and Longfellow. 

Just how high a position these particular writers occupy, just 
how completely they merit the title of greatness, is a further point 
on which criticism might say much. To take only the poets, for 
example, it would be rather a bold hand, we submit, which should 
enroll any of these names of ours among those known as the 
major poets of English literature, that chosen band represented 
broadly by Spenser and Wordsworth, Browning and Keats ; and 
if a reason were sought for this exclusion, perhaps it would not be 
wide of the mark to hint that Poe lacks matter and Whitman 
lacks art and that Longfellow comes uncomfortably close to that 
dubious middle ground of neither hot nor cold referred to by 
Horace in the lines, — 
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Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non Di, non homines, non concessere columnse, — 

or, as Francis translates it, — 

For God and man and lettered post denies 
That poets ever are of middling size. 

Waiving this, however, we pass on to another consideration of 
much more vital and present significance, namely, the relative 
worth of the great mass of books and articles daily being put 
forth in this and other countries. 

With regard to American writing in general, European critics 
have not dealt us many hard words, and this for the simple rea- 
son that they pretty thoroughly ignore it. But if they, coming to 
the task with fresh eyes, were to set themselves to examine it, 
probably the two chief traits that would at once draw attention 
would be triviality of subject and superficiality of treatment. 
Where, they might ask, is the great theme ? and where, oh where, 
the profound commentary? Moreover, that they would look in 
vain in this body of American work for anything approaching a 
general sense of style, that strong and yet delicate perception of 
the color and mystery of words, is also probable. And casting 
about for an explanation of these things they would perhaps rest 
in the discovery not only that classical tradition in this country 
is represented more by report than by presence, but that what 
little classical tradition there is, is the target of violent and suc- 
cessful attack. Acquiring in addition the pleasing knowledge 
that the very leaders in this attack are men who, by a fihe irony, 
go by the name of scholars, and no doubt holding some such ab- 
surd theory as that on classical tradition alone can a great litera- 
ture be founded, they would likely cease further investigation and 
leave us for lost. 

Whatever faults the alien critic might discern, however, and 
whatever the reason for them, certain things are clear even to na- 
tive vision; and if we submit to impartial comparison our so- 
called secondary writers, that is, the writers who are above the 
ruck of obscurity and below the level of fame, with those of for- 
eign nations, we have, as every informed critic is aware, largely 
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a record of American inferiority. But if we bring also to mind 
certain accidental circumstances in which we habitually take pride 
the record shows even worse. 

American wealth and prosperity, for instance, have been for 
some years now the wonder of the world ; and over against it may 
be set the modern artistic excellence of impoverished Spain or 
impecunious Italy. We plume ourselves on our size — our num- 
bers and area; but just how far our contemporary poets and 
prosemen might safely brave comparison with those of Belgium 
and the Scandinavian countries is by no means certain. We 
glory in our innumerable schools and widespread enlightenment; 
and bow before the literary superiority of Russia. We boast of 
our freedom and independence; and yet it is not precisely indis- 
putable that our playwrights and poets, our novelists and men of 
letters excel, or even equal, those of present-day Ireland or Po- 
land. And finally, if, as some of us do, we take refuge in the 
thought that after all we were in fact once a colony and are still 
under the blight of our origin, we do so with calm indifference to 
another fact, of which indeed most of us are only just becoming 
conscious, namely, the existence and growth of a splendid native 
literature in the countries of South America. 

For this lack of a great and indigenous literature in the United 
States many explanations — and excuses — have been offered; but 
though for such a really stupendous phenomenon there should be 
a proportionate spiritual cause, it is apparently impossible to find, 
and the honest inquirer is left to wrestle about with a host of 
reasons, none adequate and one as good as another. In spite of 
inconsistencies and some mutual repulsions the list runs glibly 
off: provincialism, colonialism; too much wealth, not enough 
leisure ; luxury and materialism, the rough conditions of a pioneer 
nation ; education too widespread, the lack of authoritative criti- 
cism; and these the most foolish of the lot, that (despite Athens) 
a democracy is hostile to the growth of art, and that (despite 
England) America is a mixture of too many racial stocks. 

That there must be a commensurate reason for this state of af- 
fairs is of course certain, and that the present writer thinks he 
has found it is perhaps not strange; but before giving what he 
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conceives to be the true explanation he would here premise his 
two conditions of judgment, the first being a principle and the sec- 
ond a state of mind. The first, then, is this, that just as the style 
of the individual writer should express his peculiar personality, 
so the literature of a nation should express its peculiar qualities, 
its traits, its character ; and if its literature does not thus express 
a nation's character, a plausible reason to give would be to say 
that its character is not worth expression — too weak, too shallow, 
too ignoble. 

But — passing to our second condition — far from holding such 
an opinion with regard to America and in contravention of many 
of the reasons given for its failure to produce great literature, 
it is our profound conviction that there is not now, and never 
has been, a nation more essentially romantic than the American 
people, more generous, more humanly sympathetic, more high- 
spirited, and that if they appear otherwise it can only be to an 
inspection cursory and superficial. 

Where, then, is the answer? Well, just as an individual person 
may out of the very excess of good in his nature be betrayed into 
so one-sided a devotion as almost to turn a virtue into a vice, so 
likewise may it happen with whole peoples, and so we believe it 
has happened here in America. But never has a nation been more 
grievously the victim of its own mistake, and that in such a pecu- 
liar way that the very means of healing is itself the cause of the 
disease. 

Poe in The Purloined Letter makes use of a principle which 
must be as old as trickery itself, whereby the object to be hidden 
is put in the most obvious place. The thing closest to us is what 
we always overlook, and the Greek sage who said "Know thyself" 
gave mankind one of the hardest tasks it has ever been set. And 
so the American people by a subtle circumstance are striving to 
discover their malady everywhere but where it is, namely, the 
"practical" intellect to which they have long paid such overwhelm- 
ing homage. 

Intelligence is the American idol. Never before in history has 
the executive intellect been so devotedly worshipped. Let an 
American but be successful — and by successful we mean more 
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shrewd, more mentally adroit than his fellowmen — and he has our 
unstinted admiration. And it is just here, on the motive of our ad- 
miration, that our hostile critics go astray. They indeed get the 
facts correctly. They see that the modern American hero is the 
man at the head of some vast and intricate business — a railroad, 
an industrial corporation, a banking institution — and because the 
incidental result of such leadership means for him affluence and 
power they straightway accuse us of worshipping in his person 
money and all that money represents, in short, of being material- 
ists. The truth is that what we really worship is the keen insight 
which enabled him to achieve his position and the strong judg- 
ment which enables him to hold it. 

Because of peculiar conditions of life, and even more of 
thought, here in America, it so happens that most of America's 
modern exemplars of intellect are business-men, Captains of In- 
dustry. But our admiration is not confined to them. True to its 
nature it is spontaneously called forth wherever brain-power is 
manifested, whether in a newspaper office or a laboratory. Edi- 
son and Burbank, Henry Ford and the brothers Mayo, are chiefly 
valued because they have proved their ability to think better and 
more concretely than their fellows ; and though our Wallingfords 
may not stand on the same level of public regard, there is no 
doubt they have our secret sympathy whenever they outwit their 
adversaries. What is called "the quick thinker" is equally es- 
teemed in a railroad cab or on the ball-field; nor is it without 
significance that our most common terms of contempt turn on the 
idea that the person disparaged is incapable of thought — that he 
is "paralyzed from the shoulders up," or, simply, that he has a 
head of bone. 

That such a temper of mind is not peculiar to our day and 
generation but one which has descended to us naturally from the 
past is, we think, fairly deducible from the old tradition of 
Yankee ingenuity and Yankee "slickness." But if we reflect that 
this demand for the externalization of intellectual activity, this 
consuming desire for visible results, is so insistent now when the 
physical necessity for it is not so great as it was in earlier years, 
it is easy to see that that demand must have been much more in- 
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sistent in the pioneering and developing periods of our history. 
Accordingly, if we go back forty or sixty or eighty years, or be- 
yond, we shall find that in this respect at least we are truly the 
children of our fathers, and that whether we take Benjamin 
Franklin at the beginning of the Republic or James J. Hill in its 
most recent phase, our strongest and most original minds have 
been mostly bent to practical issues. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. As a young nation in the possession of limitless areas of 
new wealth which lay all around us, soliciting the intellect with 
glorious possibilities of power, it was almost in the nature of 
things that the dazzling prizes held out to us should make us more 
intent upon intellectual processes of a practical kind than upon 
speculative uses or spiritual experiences. 

As intelligence, then, has the primary place in American ad- 
miration, it is not surprising to find that the means for calling 
forth and strengthening it have been so lavishly provided: 
schools, colleges, seminaries, universities are scattered thickly 
over the land, working, many of them, by night as well as by day. 
Indeed, our educational machinery, so elaborate and embracing 
such a multitude of people, is a prodigy for which in all human 
records it would be hard to name the parallel. 

What then has this unprecedented devotion to the practical in- 
tellect — we had almost said, the physical brain — brought us? 
What has been the result? Well, the result for those who have 
eyes to see is patent, and it is, too, in proportion to the nature and 
greatness of its origin. It is this, that in a certain mental quick- 
ness, an agility of mind, a really astounding cleverness, we easily 
surpass the rest of the world; so that in inventions and vaude- 
ville, newspapers and "Coney Islands," railroads and motion- 
pictures and skyscrapers we are so far first that there may be 
said to be no second. 

Now, the intellect alone can perform many wonders : it can, in 
its higher manifestation, produce a Novum Organum or a Prm- 
cipia; or, as with us, a merry-go-round or an editorial, a tele- 
phone or an electric sign, a steamboat or a rocking-chair, or 
haply in this year of grace a machine-gun or an airplane. But 
there is one supreme wonder it can never of itself achieve, let it 
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strive how it will, and that is the imperishable glory called a work 
of art. "No, Sir;" said Johnson on a certain occasion, "were 
Socrates and Charles XII of Sweden both present in any com- 
pany, and Socrates to say, 'Follow me and hear a lecture in phil- 
osophy' ; and Charles, laying his hand on his sword, to say, 'Fol- 
low me, and dethrone the Czar' ; a man would be ashamed to fol- 
low Socrates." And yet there is here a deeper meaning than per- 
haps Johnson saw; the apparent explanation, of course, is that 
Charles would speak to the emotions of men, and Socrates simply 
to their intellect. 

This, therefore, is the gist of the matter, that literature — and 
especially poetry, its consummate flower and perfection— is pri- 
marily the product not of the head, but of the heart ; it is an emo- 
tional appeal. "If you wish me to weep," said Horace long cen- 
turies ago, "you must first weep yourself." But how if weeping 
has gone out of fashion? What if emotional appeal has lost its 
validity? How can it be expected, how can it be deserved, that a 
great literature, sublime poetry, should spring up in a cool and 
sophisticated atmosphere? Cor ad cor loquitur; but here the 
heart of the audience is a comparatively neglected thing. Small 
wonder that that of the artist should feel the congealing breath 
of indifference. 

"Truth," says Newman in his Idea of a University, "has two 
attributes — beauty and power; and while useful knowledge is the 
possession of truth as powerful, liberal knowledge is the appre- 
hension of it as beautiful." With this distinction in mind, there- 
fore, it may be said that we have been too vigorous in our pur- 
suit of truth as powerful, too neglectful of truth as beautiful. 
In both cases the intellect may be employed with equal ardor: 
but in our case it has been employed on external and visible ob- 
jects ; in the case of older civilizations, where material opportuni- 
ties are not so glittering, the intellect has been thrown back upon 
the innT world of the soul, and thus, while we have been making 
material discoveries, they have been making spiritual ones. 

To every generality there are certain qualifications and dis- 
tinctions ; and it is perhaps unnecessary to point out that our quar- 
rel here is not with the intellect as such, nor with the esteem it 
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naturally elicits, but only with that dangerous primacy to which 
in its practical aspect it has been raised by the American people. 
That the perceptive intelligence is worthy of our cultivation and 
homage is, of course, evident and beyond question; and yet we 
dare think it is equally evident that if it is given too exclusive a 
cultivation, if it is paid an excessive homage, if, in short, it is ele- 
vated above those moral qualities which are the intellect's comple- 
ment and proper guide, then the result will be ruin. 

The lessons of the past are ever ready to be learned, its pages 
lie open to our hand; but so careless is man that he ignores the 
voice of old experience, and one of the constant marvels of the 
student of history is to discover that mankind is forever making 
the same blunders, forever falling into ancient disaster. But 
when a man or a nation adopts some grand theory and wilfully 
blinds himself or itself to whatever is in contravention of that 
theory, then the blunders are made manifold and the disaster 
becomes irreparable. 

To say that the grand theory of the American people is a full 
reliance on the practical intellect is, we believe, no exaggeration ; 
and yet to draw out historical instances of the far-reaching 
havoc wrought by men of high mentality and perverted will would 
be no doubt a work of supererogation. For the memory of these 
things is not wholly erased from human consciousness, and it is 
more than a trick of alliteration that links shrewdness and 
scoundrelism together. Indeed in certain old-fashioned circles 
one may still hear among other strange legends occasional refer- 
ence to the deeds and the fate of him who was called Lucifer, the 
brightest of created intelligences. 

The past, however, is not our only field of actual illustration. 
For some four years now a vast and bloody drama has been un- 
folding in Europe, and already it has served for the confused 
text of innumerable discussions. But despite the fact that no one 
can yet perceive the full import of its tremendous teaching, in one 
respect at least that teaching even now is unmistakably clear, 
and that is that neither wealth nor power nor size nor even a 
high state of general intelligence is of worth except in so far as 
these things stand for nobler and more spiritual qualities. Hence 
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now, if ever, at this crisis of the world's history, it would seem 
wise for the American people to take sober stock of their situa- 
tion; nor should it require a Lincoln come from the grave to 
make us realize that character, not intelligence, is the chief goal 
worthy of our striving, national as well as individual; that great 
moral qualities are what make a nation great ; and that character, 
the moral qualities, are an affair not so much of the intelligence 
as of the heart, the affections, the will. And having mind to the 
scope of this paper we would add that if a nation is really great, 
its literature will necessarily be so. 

That the connection between a nation's esteem of the moral 
qualities on the one hand and its literature on the other is in fact 
peculiarly close and intimate, rests, we believe, in the very nature 
of things ; for not only would it seem to be based on the a priori 
grounds we have adduced, but to be proved by the explicit and 
objective evidence of the world's grestest literatures, and by none 
more so than by English literature. If on the contrary we desired 
an example of the withering effect of mere intellectualism, wc 
should not have far to seek; and under this head indeed it is 
probable that the scientific critic would range the case of Amer- 
ican literature, classifying it under the sub-title of "the blight of 
cleverness." 

From all the evidence, therefore, it would appear that America 
is far from holding that position in literature which she might 
reasonably be expected to hold. That her literature is not great is 
a fact, and one which no complacency can ignore and no sophis- 
try explain away. That this condition is a matter of disgrace is 
known to all thinking men. But it is something more ; it is a por- 
tent. For the want of a great literature means for America not 
simply disgrace, not merely lack of standing in the court of civil- 
ized nations, but death ; since it is as true now as it has ever been 
that "where there is no vision the people perish." 

John Bunker. 
New York City. 



